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too indifferent. Moreover, the community has been and is culpable for the 
things which happen to girls. It has created and permits the existence of con- 
ditions in which youth has full opportunity to make missteps. Boys and girls 
have an animal nature as well as a spiritual. Nerves were created and dif- 
ferentiated for the sole purpose of functioning in certain ways when the 
special stimulus they require reaches them. These activities of the nerves are 
all natural, physiological, absolutely non-moral. The youth, the hope of the 
world, ought not to be permitted in ignorance to stumble upon these truths 
and to learn by sad experience the laws of life. It is not the children who make 
the conditions under which they must live through the storm and stress period 
of adolescence. They become responsible for later generations, but the chil- 
dren of this day are our responsibility and so remain until they reach years 
of discretion and understanding. So we need not only institutions in which to 
correct form, reform, rehabilitate those who have lost their way and strayed 
from the path of righteousness, but we who are the units making the com- 
munities which in the end make the state, need to acquire understanding and 
wisdom and a determination that the results of ignorance, weakness and indif- 
ference shall not come upon the children, that the burden of mental deficiency, 
insanity, unstable mentality, social diseases, shall not increase, but shall grow 
less, need to acquire understanding, wisdom, determination and to take action 
that our communities be made safe and wholesome and helpful places for the 
development of the best in youth. — Hortense V. Bruce, M. D., Superintendent, 
New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Care of Wayward Girls in Massachusetts. 1 — I confine myself to the 
methods used in Massachusetts with girls who are presumably capable of being 
developed into self-directing members of the community. 

A girl under 17 years of age who is found guilty of offenses against the 
law, or who is in moral danger, may be committed by the court to the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster, to remain under the control and guidance 
of the Trustees of Massachusetts Training Schools until she becomes 21 years 
of age. It is not intended, however, unless she is distinctly feeble-minded, that 
she shall pass these years in even the best of institutions. Barring ill health 
and defective mentality, the length of her detention will depend upon her con- 
duct in the school. A course of domestic and academic training is arranged, 
which a girl of average health and intelligence can cover in from eighteen 
months to two years, and which wins her the right to be considered for parole. 

Every month a committee of the trustees, the secretary of the board, the 
parole superintendent and the superintendent of the institution confer together 
at the school, and decide as to the disposition of the various candidates for 
parole. Every girl of course wants to go home, however wretched that home 
may be. But it is in this home that she has already failed; and when a girl 
first leaves the institution, experience teaches that she needs a degree of control 
which her own family can rarely supply. There is the possibility of danger 
between the factory and home; there is the danger of her losing her job and 
not telling, and drifting off with bad companions. There is the danger that 
her mother will conceal her daughter's faults from her visitor, lest she again 
be removed from her care. We are dealing with young girls, not with women ; 
with girls who must learn things that should have been taught them in child- 
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hood, and who are a curious jumble of adolescent children with adult ex- 
periences. 

For the great majority of our girls, her best chance will be in some other 
home other than her own. But it must be the right home. It is not enough 
to have someone say, "This is a nice family, they will be kind to the girl." 
It must be a home where the employer understands the problem and will be 
able to anticipate difficulty, and to hold the girl's interest so keenly that she will 
not want to slip away. There are many types of girls to place, and the type of 
the girl must be considered. We try to fit the temperament of the employer and 
the girl together. It would be stupid to put a slow deliberate girl into a home 
where the employer is quick and snappy. The whole scheme of parole will be 
spoiled if their temperaments do not fit. 

It is the visitor's job to get into close touch with the girl in the place, that 
she can smooth out difficulties as they arise. The visitor must see that her 
ward is not used as a drudge ; that her health is not neglected ; that she is 
escorted, when necessary, to the dentist and the hospital; that she spends her 
wages wisely, and she must be a sympathetic confidant to her ward's love 
affairs. When the employer's patience as at an end, the visitor must find the 
girl another place and yet another. If she fails seriously, the girl must be 
returned to the school for a further period of discipline and training, and her 
matron at the institution must have the courage presently to help the girl to 
go out on a fresh venture in a world full of temptations. Sometimes a girl 
whose first years on parole were a long series of discouraging episodes, finally 
grows into a woman and makes good. 

If a girl proves trustworthy, if she gains self-reliance and self-control, we 
are only too glad to put her into any sort of work she can turn to with intelli- 
gence. Not infrequently a girl goes to high school and wins a good industrial 
record. Others sometimes go back to their family to become the comfort and 
mainstay of parents, and of young brothers and sisters. 

Girls who lead an unblemished life during their parole, and who take their 
place as self-reliant and self-respecting members of the community, are granted 
an honorable discharge by the Board of Trustees before they pass out of its 
guardianship at the age of 21. An honorable discharge is reported to the 
court from which the girl was committed, and is made a matter of court record. 
Such a certificate of achievement is rightly prized. 

A parole visitor, to do justice to her work, should not be expected to look 
after more than thirty-five girls. If, on the basis of dollars and cents, this 
seems an extravagantly small number, let the expense of even the best painstak- 
ing after-care be contrasted with the maintenance of one of our wards in 
an institution. The last published report of the Massachusetts Training Schools 
shows an expense of $81,749.70 for the maintenance of some 260 inmates in the 
Industrial School for Girls, against an outlay of $19,599.56 for the care of an 
average of 281 girls on parole. This gives a per capita cost of $5.90 for those 
inside the institution against a per capita cost of $1.34 for those outside. 

The work of a parole visitor makes immense demands upon tact and 
patience and sympathy. It demands special training. It demands native talent 
for that special line of work. But for those who are qualified, it offers a 
rare opportunity for service and for study. — Edith N. Burleigh, Superintendent 
Parole Department, Massachusetts Training Schools. 

Success of Probation in New York. — That the war has increased de- 
linquency, especially among young girls, but that this increase has been offset 



